Voices from the Past 


competitive system. The patent medicine 
business depends upon advertising. Com¬ 
petition compels the newspapers to collu¬ 
sion with this class of crime. Self medica¬ 
tion and the resort to quackery are 
encouraged as business enterprises by all 
the powers of business, as well as by the 
economic necessities of the patients. Give 
the working man the privileges of compe¬ 
tent medical advice without cost, precede 
this by the education that is now denied 
him, and he will spend little money on 
quackery.... 

Soldiers receive the best of medical 
attention, not as a charity, but as a right. 
But the laboring man and woman and 
child are left without such consideration. 
They who do the work of the world, and 
without whom no army could be as¬ 
sembled, are called “hands,” and are 
consumed as so much raw material to be 
fed to the flames of commerce.... The 
criminal now receives the attention of the 
state, why not the sick man? If society did 
not directly inflict him with his disease, it 
is apt to be the case that he is suffering as 
the result of lack of education; or his 
disease is the result of the wretched 
economic conditions imposed upon him. 
It is owed to the sick man, just as much as 
to the criminal, the insane, or the idiot, 
that society treat him as its special 
obligation.... 

Some day the workers, who create 
the Nation’s wealth, and the women who 
bear the children, will be appreciated as 
being of an importance equal, at least, to 
that of the soldier. Our civilization has not 
yet reached that point, for the worker has 
only just emerged from serfdom, while the 
soldier has behind him the prestige of 
many thousand years of fatuous superior¬ 
ity.... 

There are many things which once 
were private enterprises, much exploited 
for profit, but which now have been taken 
out of the hands of competitive business, 
and are controlled by the people. As 
examples of the socialized necessities may 
be mentioned the public schools, the 
highways, water supply, street cleaning, 
and sewage disposal. The air for our lungs 
remains public property, but the food, oil, 
coal and wood have been taken away from 
the people and not yet restored. All of 
these are important; so is the public 
health.... 

Municipalities that have moved for¬ 
ward a step now have bureaus of fire- 
prevention. Some day more public atten¬ 
tion will be given to the prevention of 
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disease. If the sick man is to be the care of 
the people, and if the state is to be held 
responsible for him, surely it should have 
a still greater concern for the well man, 
for of the two the latter is the more 
important.... 

Some day the care for the public 
health will be organized from top to 
bottom throughout as a public service; 
and we shall have each district with its 
medical corps. The sanatarian will be the 
strong man. His first business will be to 
keep his death rate low. This he will 
accomplish with the co-operation of the 
district hygienists, internists, surgeons, 
and other specialists.... 

The socialization of the care of the 
public health is not going to check 
scientific competition. It is going to stimu¬ 
late it. The greatest scientific advance¬ 
ments in medicine are not now coming 
from the field of the commercial struggle 
for existence occupied by the medical 
practitioner. They are coming from the 
men who, by public or private means, have 
been removed from its blighting influ¬ 
ence. The financial reward has not been 
the object which has stimulated the great 
medical discoveries. Now it is well recog¬ 
nized that the doctor who is engaged in 
the competitive struggle for a livelihood is 
the least apt to contribute to the progress 
of science.... Servetus and Harvey were 
not spurred on to the discovery of the 
circulation of the blood by the expectation 
of profits. One was burned at the stake 
and the other was mobbed for his pains.... 
Yellow fever, malaria, typhoid, tuberculo¬ 
sis, hook-worm disease, sleeping sickness, 
and rabies have had their secrets discov¬ 
ered and the possibility of their mastery 
demonstrated by scientific men compet¬ 
ing not for profit but for service.... 

The whole history of medicine, with 
its splendid list of martyrs, is a glorious 
refutation of the sophistry that competi¬ 
tion for profit is important to human 
progress. The competitive system, which 
surrounds and harasses medical advance¬ 
ment, hindered it from the beginning and 
retards it still.... 

When humanity throws off the bur¬ 
den of competition for the necessities of 
life; when the distribution of wealth is 
regulated by the deserts and needs of the 
people; when human life and happiness 
shall be the object of solicitude of the 
State; the profession of medicine will take 
its place as the great conservor of the most 
precious of the Nation’s natural re¬ 
sources. □ 


James Peter Warbasse 

Today scarcely remembered, James 
Peter Warbasse (1866-1957) was in his 
day a figure of some note and consider¬ 
able controversy. Aptly describing himself 
in his autobiography as a “nonconform¬ 
ist,” Warbasse made his mark primarily 
through his outspoken opinions and often 
matching actions. He graduated in medi¬ 
cine from the Columbia College of Physi¬ 
cians and Surgeons in 1889, worked as a 
surgeon at several Brooklyn hospitals and 
in private practice, published approxi¬ 
mately 100 scientific and clinical papers 
and a three-volume text on Surgical 
Practice (1918), and served a term (1905- 
1909) as editor of the New York State 
Journal of Medicine. But Warbasse was 
primarily known for his radical phase in 
the 1910s, when he published provocative 
essays in medical journals on such topics 
as “The Socialization of Medicine” 1 and 
“Conserving Health Versus Exploiting 
Disease,” 2 and when he was actively 
involved with the International Workers 
of the World, the Socialist Party, the 
Anarchists, and other militant groups. 
Later he achieved both fame and notori¬ 
ety for his persistent defense of consumer 
cooperativism, including medical cooper- 
ativism, when he served for 25 years as 
president of the Cooperative League of 
America. 

In 1918 Warbasse was expelled from 
the Kings County, New York, Medical 
Society for his publicly stated antimilitaris¬ 
tic and radical views, and in 1919 he 
retired from medical practice. However, 
with the help of his wife’s considerable 
financial resources, he went on to advance 
the cause of cooperativism as he lectured 
widely and participated in organizational 
activities both in this country and abroad. 
In the 1930s he was invited by President 
Franklin Roosevelt to serve on the Con¬ 
sumer Board of the National Recovery 
Administration. During this phase of his 
career Warbasse disavowed his earlier, 
more radical positions: in 1913 he had 
written a pamphlet on “The Ethics of 
Sabotage” and had directly aided strikers 
of the textile mills in New Bedford, Mass. 
He distinguished his voluntaristic coopera¬ 
tive philosophy from state socialism and 
separated himself sharply from Marxism 
and the Communist Party. Warbasse 
advocated consumer cooperativism as a 
general approach to economic and politi¬ 
cal life and saw in the cooperative 
movement a way to achieve greater 
democracy. 
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Warbasse was the prolific author of 
such books as Medical Sociology (1909), 
Cooperative Democracy (1923), The Doctor 
and the Public (1935), and The Cooperative 
Way, a Method of World Reconstruction 
(1946). Useful accounts of Warbasse’s life 
are Frank L. Babbott’s “Doctors Afield: 
James P. Warbasse” 3 and Morris H. 
Saffron’s “James Peter Warbasse.” 4 War¬ 
basse’s autobiography, Three Voyages: The 
Story of an Inquiring Soul, 5 contains many 


revealing anecdotes and illuminating 
asides. □ 

Theodore M. Brown , PhD 
Department of Community and 
Preventive Medicine 
University of Rochester 
Rochester, NY 
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